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THE SMOKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 


By HORACE KEPHART 
Author of ““Camping and Woodcraft,"’ Southern Highlanders,"’ etc. 


E HAVE eighteen national parks in the West. 
They comprise an area of over 11,000 square 
miles. East of the Mississippi River there is 
but one, far up on the Maine coast, and it covers only 
eight square miles. 

Three-fourths of the American people live east of the 
Mississippi. Most of them can not afford the time or 
the money that must be spent to visit the western parks. 
The multitude may never see the geysers and boiling 
springs, the cliffs and petrified forests, of the Yellow- 
stone, the snowy peaks of the Rockies or of Alaska, the 
glaciers of Mt. Rainer or of Glacier Park, the big trees 
of Sequoia, the Grand Canyon of the Colorado or Zion 
Canyon, the marvelous blue depth of Crater Lake, the 
liff dwellings of Mesa Verde, the volcanoes of Hawaii. 

North of the Potomac and east of the Mississippi 
there is no land left that is fit for a national park on a 
scale commensurate with the requirements. But in the 
southern Appalachian mountain region the situation is 
Here are large areas of superb wilderness, 
Here are the highest and most 
Here are the 


different. 
practically uninhabited. 
massive mountains in eastern America. 
st survivals of the magnificent primeval forest that 
vered the eastern part of the continent when the first 
white men landed in the New World. 


Why National Parks Are Needed 


The East is a land of swarming industrial centers. 
ie millions of people hived in cities have learned that 
is a matter of self-preservation for them to have 
They 


And so we see them 


ing-room, every now and then, in the open air. 
ust have vacations out of doors 
ery summer speeding away from town in their cars, 
indreds of thousands of cars, till the highways in 
ery direction are crowded with tourists seeking scenic 
ites and comfortable stopping-places. 

These millions of tourists must have somewhere to 
Their natural refuge from 
Until the 


some place to stop 
mmer heat is the cool, green mountains 
esent year they could not get to our mountains, for 
k of roads, save in a few resorts that are already 
Now we have the roads. We must have 


And particularly we 


ercrowded 
re hotels and boarding houses. 
ist have an abundance of proper camping sites 


There are camps and “camps.” To spend a night 
or a month in the cool clean forest, beside a crystal 
trout stream, uncrowded and undisturbed by the multi- 
tude: that is joy; that is freedom; that is camping at 
its best. But to herd with hundreds of other wayfarers 
in a “public camp” on the outskirts of a town, amid 
the dust and squalor of such congestion—well, I tried 
it, one night only, in Florida, a couple of years ago. 
The place had little shade and not a spear of grass. It 
was piggy—just piggy. And I, who had camped in the 
real wilderness hundreds of times, for the glorious 
pleasure of it—I swore “Never, in such a place, 
I would have spent a more comfortable night 
if locked up in a cell of the county jail at home. 

So the East needs parks, large parks, under state or 
national control, to provide decent camp sites and 
rambling grounds for our millions, if for no other 


again. 


reason—and there are other reasons. 


The National Park Commission 


Early last year the Secretary of the Interior ap- 
pointed five men who were nationally known as ex- 
perts in parks and other outdoor matters to serve as 
a committee to visit and study the scenic areas of the 
\ppalachian Mountains and report to him 
their choice of locations for inclusion in the national 


Southern 


park system. 

These gentlemen spent eight months investigating the 
southern mountain region. As soon as the public 
learned what they were about there was an epidemic of 
park projects. Keen rivalry sprang up between sec- 
tions each of which loyally believed that it had the best 
location. 

But the committee was bound to observe the high 
standards of the National Park Service. As Secretary 
Work expressed it : the region or regions selected must 
include “scenery of a quality so unusual and im- 
pressive, or natural features so extraordinary, as to 
possess NATIONAL INTEREST AND IMPOR- 
TANCE, as contra-distinguished from local interest. 
The national parks, therefore, must not be lowered in 
standard, dignity and prestige by the inclusion of areas 
which express in less than the highest terms the par- 
ticular class or type of exhibit which they represent.” 


q 
q 
‘ 
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The Commission’s Decision 


There are several localities in the Appalachians that 


might meet the requirements on a small scale; but it 
was necessary that the first national parks in the East 
should be of large enough area to accommodate the 
millions of visitors who would swarm to them, and do 
so without overcrowding. 

It was also essential that the park sites should in- 
clude no towns or industrial plants of magnitude, no 
valuable mineral holdings, no important water-power 
sites, no railroads or other corporate interests with 
which difficulties of administration might arise. The 
land must be practically uninhabited, save for small 
farmers and the like, who would not be disturbed. 

In December, 1924, the committee reported to Secre- 
tary Work that it had thoroughly covered the ground 
“We have found,” they said, “many areas which could 
well be chosen, but the committee was charged with the 
responsibility of selecting the best, all things considered. 
Of these possible sites the Great Smoky Mountains 
easily stand first. because of the height of mountains. 
depth of valleys, ruggedness of the area, and the unex- 
ampled variety of trees, shrubs and plants.” 

Thev decided that an area in the Blue Ridge of Vir- 
ginia, bordering on the Shenandoah Valley, should also 
be set aside as a National Park, as it measured up to the 
standard, and especially because it was within a three- 
hours’ ride of the National Capital and within a dav’s 
ride of 40,000,000 people. 

This report was presented to Congress. Thereupon 
a bill was passed which provided that the Secretary of 
the Interior determine the boundaries and area of a 
proposed “Shenandoah National Park” in Virginia and 
of a proposed “Smoky Mountain National Park” on 
the border of North Carolina and Tennessee. Secre- 
tary Work then appointed an official commission, com 
posed of the same five men who had served as his un 
official committee, to survey these lands, determine 
boundaries, secure options and receive offers of dona- 
tions of land and money. This commission is now in 
the field 

In Asheville, on June 18th, the Federal Commission 
met in joint session with the North Carolina Park Com- 
mission and the Smoky Mountain Conservation Com 
mission of Tennessee. At this meeting it was definitely 
decided that no other area than the Great Smoky 


Mountains would be considered as a site for a national 


park south of Virginia. For us Carolinians it is the 
Smoky Mountains or nothing. 


A New Wonderland 


The Appalachian Mountain system, as a whole, ex- 
tends as a zone one hundred to three hundred miles 
wide from Canada 1,500 miles southwestward to Ala- 
bama. It reaches its climax, not in the Black Moun- 
tains, as is commonly supposed, but in the Great Smoky) 
Mountains of Western North Carolina and Eastern 
Tennessee. 

The Smokies are not, as many people think, a part 
of the Blue Ridge. They are a much higher and more 
massive range than the Blue Ridge, paralleling it on 
the northwestward. The Blue Ridge forms the sout! 
easterly rampart of the Carolina mountains, fronting 
on the Piedmont. The Smokies are the northwestern 
rampart from the Big Pigeon River to the Little 
Tennessee, fronting on the Great Appalachian Valle) 
They are a segment of the Unaka system, which corr 
sponds in the South to the Alleghanies of Pennsylvania 
as compared with the Blue Ridge. 

Comparisons in this case are not meant to be slight 
ing, but they are necessary to visualize the fact that the 
Smokies are the mountain climax of eastern America 

In the area of the Appalachians north of the Car 
lina line there is only one peak, Mount Washingto: 
(6,293 feet) in New Hampshire, that reaches an alti 
tude of 6,000 feet above sea-level. In the propose: 
Smoky Mountain National Park there are seven peaks 
higher than Mount Washington, or as high, namel\ 
Clingman Dome. 6,680 feet; Mt. Guyot, 6,636 feet: 
Mt. Le Conte, 6,600; Mt. Collins, 6,400 feet ; unname’! 
peak west of Guyot. 6,300 feet ; Jones Knob, 6,300 feet 

In the Black and Craggy ranges combined, northeas' 
of Asheville, there are as many peaks of the 6,000-foo: 
class as in the Smokies, and one, Mount Mitchell, that 
is the highest point of land east of Dakota. But 
Mitchell is only thirtv-one feet higher than Clingmar 
—and what is thirtv-one feet on top of such a moun 
tain? The significant fact is that the Black and Cragg 
ranges cover an area of only 85 square miles, wherea 
the Smokies cover more than 700 square miles, all o/ 
it high mountains. 

Along the Smoky divide there is a stretch of twenty 
eight miles, from a point east of Guyot to a little west 
ward of Siler’s Bald, where the whole mountain rang: 
is a mile or more above sea-level. 

The “relief” or apparent height of some of the peak 
is majestic. Le Conte towers full 5,000 feet above th: 
village of Gatlinburg that nestles at its base. . It 
height, then, above the surrounding country is as im 
pressive as that of most of the Rocky Mountain peak: 
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The center of population of the United States is near 
Rloomington, Indiana. If one takes a map and a pair 
of dividers he will find that the Smokies are nearer this 
center of population than any other mountains except 
the comparatively meager ones of eastern Kentucky. 
Is it not, then, a strange and interesting fact that they 
remain to this day unknown to the world at large? No 
one has explored them, save a few hardy mountaineers. 
There are cliffs and gulfs in the Smokies that no man 
is known to have climbed. Even to the native people, 
the high Smokies are a land of mystery. The town of 
Bryson, for example, is less than ten miles in an air 
line from Clingman Dome, center and apex of the Great 
Smoky range, and yet there are not three men in Bry- 
son today who have traveled the length of the Smoky 
divide. 

There are thousands of people in cities and on 
prairie farms who would realize one of the darling 
ambitions of their lives if they could get away to some 
new and rugged and untamed region where they could 
feel the explorer’s thrill. 
them, almost at their very doors! 

In the Smoky Mountains there are SEVEN PEAKS 
OF 6000 FEET ALTITUDE THAT HAVE NO 
NAME. Seven summits higher than any in the whole 
length of the Blue Ridge, but nameless to this day! 
Could anything better prove the astonishing isolation 


And here it is, unknown to 


of this majestic region, though set, as it is, in the very 
midst of American civilization ? 

The fact compels one to ask for an explanation. It 
is simply this: that there have been no roads into the 
Smokies until this present year. Whoever went there 
had to go on a mule as far as there was a trail and then 


‘limb with his blanket and rations on his own back 


Roads to the New Park 


Sut the Smoky Mountains will soon be accessible to 
everyone, if a National Park is established there. 

North Carolina is hard at work linking up every 
county seat with the others by a system of graded and 
urfaced highways 
which comprises the greater part of the Smoky Moun- 


In Swain County, for example, 


tains on the Carolina side, there is now in process of 
ompletion a greater mileage of graded roads, fit for 
sutomobiles, than in any other county of the State, save 
me. Four highways center at Bryson City, the county 
seat, which is only ten miles in an air-line from the 
summit of Clingman Dome 

One of the members of the National Park Commis 
sion recently told me, when he was here exploring the 
Smokies, that the Federal Government, if it took over 
the park would have to build not less than three hard 


surfaced highways about fifty feet wide, across the 
Smokies from the Carolina border to the Tennessee 
border, connecting with state roads on either side, in 
order to accommodate the millions of tourists who 
would flock here as soon as the park was opened. 

These would be linked together by A SKY-LINE 
HIGHWAY running along the very crest of the Smoky 
divide for forty miles. Most of this sky-line road 
would be 5,000 feet or more above sea-level. From it 
the motor tourists could look westward over the Appa- 
lachian Valley, on a clear day, a hundred miles in an 
air-line to the blue Cumberlands on the horizon. Then, 
turning to the eastward, they would behold a billowy 
sea of forested mountains, with here and there the 
glint of a river, but scarce any sign of settlement, forty 
or fifty miles to where the Blue Ridge meets the sky. 
This road would cross most of the capital peaks of the 
Smokies: Mt. Guyot, Mt. Collins, Clingman Dome, 
Siler’s Bald, Brier Knob, Thunderhead, Gregory Bald, 
and other lookout points from which the vistas are 
sublime. Women and children and aged people, riding 
comfortably in their cars, could enjoy one of the most 
thrilling drives in all the world. 

Vast spaces lying between the roads would be only 
for human feet to wander in. Other places would be 
allotted to bridle-paths, of which there would be several 
hundred miles for horsemen. 

The Appalachian Scenic Highway, which will be 
mapped and logged in all the tourist guidebooks in the 
autumn of 1925, follows the Appalachian mountain sys- 
tem all the way from Canada to Georgia. Its link from 
\sheville to the Georgia line, via Waynesville, Sylva, 
Bryson City, Andrews and Murphy is our Highway 
No. 10. 
the proposed park. Other highways leading to the park 
from every direction can be found on the map. 


This route runs along the southern edge of 


The Forest of the Great Smokies 


\ National Park in the mountains of Western North 
Carolina and Eastern Tennessee would not duplicate 
anything in the western parks. The scenery is alto- 
gether different from any of them. It is typical of 
Appalachia at its best. 

For wild beauty and grandeur | have seen nothing 
in eastern America that equals the Smoky divide and 
its outlooks. Over a goodly part of the range the 
primitive forest still stands in all the majesty of many 
hundreds of years of growth. It is the most varied 
There are 136 species of 
Under 


their shade grows a teeming variety of wild plants that 


forest in the world today. 
native trees and 174 species of wild shrubs. 


can thrive nowhere but in a forest primeval ; they perish 
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forever as soon as the big old trees are felled, and lovers 
of plants and wild flowers will know them thereafter 
only as pictures in books or as dried specimens in a 
herbarium. 

Here stands today, in the Great Smoky Mountains, 
the last hundred square miles of uncut primeval forest, 
just as it stood, save for added growth, when Columbus 
discovered America. It will all be destroyed within ten 
or fifteen years if the Government does not take it over 
and preserve it intact so that future generations may 
see what a genuine forest wilderness is like. 

The Smoky Mountains are drained by hundreds of 
miles of streams that are crystal clear and that dash 
All of them are fed by 
unfailing springs of the purest and coldest freestone 
They both brook trout 


(speckled trout) the trout. 


down numberless water falls 


water contain the native 


and introduced rainbow 


The near-by rivers, just outside the park boundaries. 


have the black bass and the muskellunge. It is a sing 


ular fact, apparently unknown to icthyologists and 


sporting that this giant of the pike family 


writers 


which is called the muskellunge is native to the Little 


Tennessee, the Tuckaseegee, the French Broad and the 


Hiwassee rivers of Western North Carolina, although 


it is found nowhere else south of the St. Lawrence. the 


Great Lakes, and the headwaters of the Mississippi 


It was ne introduced here, but has been caught in 


these Carolina waters since aboriginal times 


There is no part of our countrv that is better adapted 


} 


wv nature f a erve and restocking 
The ruffed grouse is still 
The wild 


bird, 1 hut it would soon reestablish 


eTecat 


vame pre 


statior abundant in the 


Smokie turkey \merica’s noblest 


game 
itself here 
and 
The 


now 


in large f let alone Originally the elk 


buffalo 1 to the Smoky Mountains 


eT land m the park boun lary 


ld 


erness of browse and 


mn wi 
1 wt! 


herds of 


covere native 


for these 
been hounded out 
orotected. and thev 

the surrounding 

luring the open 

still sturdily holds his own in the 
Tea hes his 


bears of 


Smokies 


sever il 


m the 


however need not “ 


in these 


moun 


hin 1< 


and very elusive 


chase after picnic parties—our beloved grandmothers 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

There is no danger that this region may ever become 
overcivilized to such a degree that those who enjoy the 
hardy sports of mountaineering and adventurous ex 
To the right of the Indian Gap 
(Collins or Lufty Gap), midway between Clingham 


ploration will shun it. 


and Guyot, one soon comes to one of the most rugged 
Along 
and northeastward toward Mt 
Guyot the Smokies are exceedingly sharp-edged and 


and difficult mountain ranges of our continent. 


the divide eastward 


steep. Here is a country for mountaineering enthusi 
asts who glory in matching their own wits and muscles 
against Nature and fighting her to the limit of human 
endurance. Here is a wild Eden that will always re 
I consider this 
one of the most singular and im 


main wild, unpeopled and unspoiled. 
“sawtooth range” 
pressive advantages of the Smoky Mountain region 
There is nothing like it east of the Rockies. 


The Cherokee Indians 


\ges ago the capital of the Cherokee Nation stood 
on the southern slope of the Smokies, near the present 
\ few miles back in the mountains we 
enter today the lands of the Eastern Band of Chero 
who are descendants of those refugees who hi 


Bryson City 


ACCS 
out in the wild mountains at the time that most of th« 
tribe were removed to the West, 1838-39, and who wer: 
finally allowed to remain in their ancestral home 
\bout 2,000 of these Indians occupy their own lands 
on the Okona Lufty river, where they live under triba 
They add the 


last touch of the picturesque to the park region. 


government but Federal supervision 


It was here on the Lufty, in 1821, that an illiterat: 


wid pagant Indian, Sequova, accomplished at one strok« 


for his people an advance in civilization which for 


swiftness and perfection of achievement has no paralle! 
n the history of the human race 


Sequova knew that the whites had a way of “talking 


paper.” but he had no conception of how the thing 


was done, except that they used symbols for words 


He never learned the meaning and powers of an alpha 
sounds that have no value in them 


representing 


lves But. after years of unaided effort, ridiculed as 


1 fool or an idle dreamer by whites and Indians alike 
he devised a system of writing with characters repre 
senting svilables of the Cherokee language 


Thi 


Inciiat as 


was s ly adapted to the purpose that 


soon as he had 


memorized the eighty 


f the syllabary. could read and write 


us own language without any error of spelling or pro 


nunciation 


Instead of having to spend several years 


in 
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within recent vears. Tourists, ony 
armed by the fact that there are bears four cters 
tains. Old Yonah, as the Cherokees call an 
inoffensive beast, wise He does not 
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in learning to spell and read, as our children do, a 
Cherokee child, or even an aged person, could read and 
write perfectly within a few weeks. And so thousands 
of hitherto illiterate Indians did learn to read and write 
when Sequoya gave them his invention. It was done 
without hiring a single teacher, but by merely passing 
the new knowledge on from one Indian to another. 
This system of writing is still in use among the Chero- 
kees, and no one has ever been able to improve upon it. 

In the Capitol at Washington there is a statue of 
Sequoya which the sculptor modeled after the figure of 
a young Indian who is now living on the “reservation,” 
here in the Smoky Mountains. 


Ideal Camping Country 

The Smoky Mountains have enticing camping sites 
in clean and alluring solitudes, under the shade of giant 
trees, near gushing springs of the purest water on earth, 
the ground everywhere carpeted with flowers and ferns 
and moss, in a cool climate where no mosquito ever 
others the camper by day or night. 
breed here because there is no stagnant water. 


Mosquitoes cannot 


The climate is one of the most equable and healthful 
in the world. The rainfall is abundant but not ex- 
essive. Temperature, in the Smokies, is simply a mat- 
ter of how high up you go. One can choose for him- 
self. 


inder blankets the year round. 


At any elevation above 4,000 feet one sleeps 


The boundary provisionally drawn by the Park Com- 
mission takes in about 650 square miles, or 416,000 
acres, almost equally divided between North Carolina 
ind Tennessee. 

It includes no settlement except a few small sawmill 
villages, most of which will soon be dismantled, and 
scattered clearings of mountain farmers, whom the 
zovernment would not disturb. The few farms within 
he boundary would be bought up at fair prices and the 
cupants permitted to stay in their old homes until 
they died. By far the greater part of the area is quit 
ininhabited. 

There are no railroads except a few logging roads, 
nd no highways over which difficulties of administra- 
on could arise. 

There are no mines, nor mining prospects of ai 
nown value. 

There are no water-power sites within the boundary 
f commercial importance, since all of the streams are 
nall, being feeders of the neighboring rivers where 
There 


ywer has been or will be developed. are no 


igh-tension power lines across any of this territory. 


It is not split 


lederal 


The whole area is a unit. 
The 


vould have no conflict with local interests. 


apart 


ntervening properties (,overnment 


How the Park May Be Acquired 


The western parks were carved from the national 
domain without expense of purchase. They offer no 
precedent for acquiring parks in the east. The little 
gem of a park on Mount Desert Island, Maine, was a 
gift from public spirited citizens to the nation. So far, 
our Government has never bought an acre of land for 
its national parks. It has, however, bought 2,346,000 
acres in the east for national forests. 

This simply means that our Government has, as yet, 
no definite policy about the acquisition of lands for 
park purposes in the east, where there is no public land 
that might be sea aside for the purpose. Such a policy 
is now in the making, and nobody knows what Con- 
gress may do about it. | have heard individual ex- 
pressions of opinion by congressmen to the effect that 
if the states of Virginia, North Carolina and Tennes- 
see should each take enough interest in the park project 
to donate a part of the fund needed to buy the lands, 
Congress would probably do the rest. but it is neces- 
sary, in order to engage the active support of the Fed- 
eral Government, that the states chiefly affected should 
themselves do something worth while. 

Virginia is taking steps to buy the land requisite for 
the Shenandoah National Park and present it to the 
government, or at least to furnish a good part of the 
money needed. 

{he legisiature of Tennessee has passed a bill to 
purchase about 80,000 acres of the 200,000 acres that 
comprise the Tennessee part of the Smoky Mountain 
area, provided Congress passes an act creating a Na- 
tional Park which would include this tract. The city 
ot Knoxville alone is subscribing one-third of this 
purchase price. 


State Park Commission 


The Park Commission of North Carolina is doing 
similar work in our Own State. Since the most valu- 
able umber lands are on the North Carolina side, it is 
here that the chief opposition to the park project has 
developed. Naturally, then, North Carolina must do 
her full share, to secure the park. 

Kight here it is pertiment to call the attention oi 
North Carolinians to the fact that such a fund, whether 
provided by popular subscription or by state appropri- 
ation, or both, would not be a donation but a money- 
making investment tor the State. The gasoline tax on 
cars coming to the park would amount to a pretty 

This tax amounts to the same thing as a toll 
rate. It is four cents That 
is three-tenths of a cent per mile, average consumption. 


conservative hgure of 200,000 cars 


a gallon in North Carolina. 


\ssuming the very 
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per annum coming into the state to visit the park, be- 
sides those that would be here anyhow, and an average 
trip for each of 400 miles within our state boundary, 
the toll received from them would amount to $240,000 
a year. SUCH REVENUE WOULD GO ON FOR- 


EVER. 
What a Park Would Do for the Native People 


The experience of western national parks and of 
eastern tourist resorts ensures that if the Smoky Moun- 
tain National Park were created it would be visited 
every year by hundreds of thousands of tourists’ cars. 

In the summer of 1925, Secretary Hoover, after a 
trans-continental tour, said: “I found five million 


people camping out in their automobiles in the hills and 


It is estimated that by 
the end of the summer the people who will thus have 


valleys west of the Mississippi. 


enjoyed the outdoors will exceed twelve millions.” 

Now look on the map of the United States, observe 
where the center of population is (near Bloomington, 
Indiana), and note the strategic position of the Smoky 
Mountain park site as compared with the western 
parks. 

If the Smokies are taken over for a park, immedi- 
ately the construction of Federal highways and bridle- 
paths will begin, giving employment at fair wages to 
hundreds of mountaineers who are now ekeing out a 
scanty subsistence. Camp sites on the grand scale 
must at once be provided, with dining halls seating a 
thousand people or more, amusement halls, rest rooms, 
cottages for campers, and everything else that the 
millions would require. 

Probably no hotels would be permitted in the park 
itself, but they would spring up like magic along the 
boundary line. A car of tourists, starting from one of 
these hotels in the morning, could spend the day run 
ning up one of the transmontane roads, following the 
sky-line road to another, and return to a hotel on the 
border for comfortable quarters at mght 

Every trade and business associated with tourist life 
would plant itself on that park border and thrive. Real 
estate values would double, quadruple, multiply indet- 
nitely. The mountain counties of far Western North 
Carolina would emerge from obscurity and become 
gems in the old State's crown 


Nationa! Park or National Forest—Which? 


Certain commercial interests are opposed to the park 
Two or three lumber companies own practically all of 
the virgin forest that | have been featuring as one of 
the chief attractions of this majestic region. They aim 


to destroy it: to cut down those gigantic trees and turn 


them into so many board-feet of lumber, leaving a 
desert of stumps and briers in their place. Everyone 
who has seen the havoc and desolation that the lumber- 
man leaves in his wake knows how inexpressibly sad 
he is as he turns and flees from the sight of it. 

When I first came into the Smokies the whole region 
was one superb forest primeval. I lived for several 
years in the heart of it. My sylvan studio spread over 
mountain after mountain, seemingly without end, and 
it was always clean and fragrant, always vital, growing 
new shapes of beauty from day to day. The vast trees 
I am not a very 
religious man; but often, when standing alone before 
my Maker in this house not made with hands, I bowed 
my head in reverence and thanked God for his gift oi 
the great forest to one who loved it. 


met overhead like cathedral roofs. 


Not long ago | went to that same place again. It 
was wrecked, ruined, desecrated, turned into a thousand 
rubbish heaps, utterly vile and mean. 


ing ? 
They Call It Sentiment 
But they call this sentiment, and they say the word 
with a sneer, as if sentiment were something for a rea! 
man to be ashamed of! “There is no sentiment in bus- 
And that is that. 
Very well. 


ness.” 
1 observe, however, that business is be- 
ginning to concern itself with the problem of how to 
get new trees when all the good old ones are gone. It 
1s talking about reforestation. 

| have the best of good will for the National Forest 
Service and all that it stands for. The waste lands leit 
vy tormer lumbering must be reforested, of course, and 
tne federal Government is the proper agency to effect 
ut. But it the Smoky Mountain region were turned 
into a National Forest, instead of a National Park, the 
2U,000 to 60,000 acres of original forest that is all we 
have left would be robbed of its big trees. They would 
be the first to go. 

Why should this last stand of splendid, unreplaceable 
trees be sacrificed to the greedy maw of the sawmill? 
Why should future generations be robbed of all chance 
to see with their own eyes what a real forest, a real 
wildwood, a real unimproved work of God, is like? 

It is all nonsense to say that the country needs that 
timber. If every stick of it were cut the output would 
be a mere drop in the bucket compared with the annua! 
production of lumber in Let these few old 
Let the nation save them inviolate forever 


\merica 
trees stand! 


by treating them as national monuments in a National 
Park 


Did anyone ever thank God for a lumberman’s slash- 
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Commercial Forest No Substitute for a Park 


The idea that a National Forest can serve the same 
recreational and educative purpose as a National Park 
is simply fatuous. A National Forest is first and last 
a commercial enterprise. It is the declared and proper 
policy of the government foresters to make a good 
financial showing with their operations. There is only 
one way they can do it, and that is by cutting out the 
big merchantable timber, just as the lumbermen do. 
The only difference between their operations and those 
of the lumber companies is that the foresters do try 
to preserve the saplings so that they may grow up 
sometime into a new forest. 

But the big trees would have to go. Then would 
come a long interval of waiting for new growth to 
mature, just as if the lumber companies themselves 
had skinned the land. 

I am called an idealist—as if that were enough to 
condemn me as one having no business sense. So | 
have asked a man who has had wide knowledge and 
experience as a timberman and lumberman to give me 
his view of this matter. Here is his answer: 


The opposition of the lumber and timber interests to the 
idea of a National Park being located in the Great Smoky 
Mountains is because they want to cut the virgin forests which 
the park partisans want to preserve uncut. 

As far as North Carolina is concerned, the controversy is 
over about 50,000 acres. Not a very large item. When it is 
cut over, the land is worth, if sold to the Forest Service, less 
than $4.00 per acre, or a total of less than $200,000. 

[his timber is principally spruce, which grows above the 
4,000-foot level and helps to make the scenery of the mountain 
tops beautiful. When they cut spruce they cut it all (ior pulp). 
Spruce does not reforest itself. If the trees are not replanted, 

y almost never grow. 

If small trees are planted when the large ones are cut, how 
long will we have to wait for another beautiful forest to take 

place ? 

About two hundred years. The rings on a spruce stump on 
side of Clingman Dome were recently counted. The tree 
about 28 inches in diameter. It had 228 rings; which 
ins that it was about 228 years old 

Suppose the land with the spruce trees standing is worth $25 

acre, or $1,250,000 for the 50,000 acres. Could North Caro- 

a afford to have this magnificent scenery destroyed for one 
two hundred years, even if they got the million and a 

arter ? 

nder the process which has been going on since they com- 

need cutting spruce in the Great Smokies the proceeds go to 
stockholders, apparently living largely in other states. So 
way it is going now, North Carolina will soon lose both 
scenery and the money 

The Lumbermen’s Association says a lot about what the 

rest Service can do. They say 

In the proposed National Park, large areas of virgin timber 
ore to be kept intact, so that future generations may study and 


observe the wonderful natural forests which once covered the 
land. So, also, in a National Forest the same thing may be 
done, moreover, will be done, if it appears that this is the best 
use to which the particular forest may be put.’ 

Do we understand that they would be willing to sell their 
virgin timber to the Forest Service, but not to the National 
Park Service? There must be some mistake here. The timber- 
men want to cut their virgin forests, get all the money they 
can out of them, then sell the cut-over (devastated) land to the 
Forest Service for what they can get. Then the mills and 
logging roads will be dismantled, the syndicates dissolved—and 
that’s that. 

Some lumberman who wrote this answer does not know the 
laws under which the Forest Service exists and functions. He 
will not find anything in law nor in their practice to justify 
them in paying, say, $25 an acre ior spruce timber and keep it 
as a museum specimen oi a virgin growth. 

The lumber and pulp business of North Carolina is depressed 
at present because of an over-supply. Millions of beautiful 
trees are being forced on the market just to pay running ex- 
penses. Anyone would think the timber interests would wel- 
come the park idea and help to get some of this competing terri- 
tory bottied up in a national reservation, even if it is only a 
measly little 50,000 acres. 

Taking the lumbermen as a whole, all over the United States, 
for the last fitty years, they have so managed their business as 
to make very little money. Vast areas of standing timber have 
been cut, the land made barren, and no local benefits seem to 
have been saved to rebuild the desolated sections. 

Even though such leadership may be honest, it is frankly 
‘interested,’ and, at times and in places, it has been tragically 
short-sighted.” 


So, in either case, whether the lumbermen be per- 
mitted to devastate the last great forest of the Smoky 
Mountains, or whether the Forest Service takes it over 
and does the same thing, the scenic value of this 
matchless region would be ruined for a hundred years. 

Anyone can see, now, the falsity of the claim, so as- 
siduously made, that a National Forest would offer the 
same recreational facilities and attractions to tourists 
as a National Park. Do bare, cut-over mountains draw 
tourists? Does anyone crave to camp among such 
thickets and briers? No: it is the grand old aboriginal 
forest, with its gigantic trees, its thick moss and ferny 
glens, its wild flowers, its animal life, that tourists and 
campers love. Nobody goes out of his way to see a 
lumberman’s slashing. The mountains denuded of 
forest are a pitiful sight. Look at Mount Mitchell 
once the premier attraction of the Appalachian country, 
but now fire-scarred, desilate and shorn of beauty! 
Nobody comes back from a trip to Mitchell without 
being saddened by the vandalism that ruined this scenic 
masterpiece of the South. 

None of us oppose the work of the Forest Service. 
On the contrary we all see its necessity and agree that 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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A SHORT HISTORY OF PHYSICS 


By J. S. BLAIR 


UST as the Greeks excelled the other nations of 
antiquity in the realm of arts and intellectual ac- 
tivity, so we must turn to them for the first dis- 
coveries in Physics, which was then known as Natural 
Philosophy. 


And their accomplishments in the realm of science were 


However, these discoveries were few. 


infinitely less than in other directions. 

The striking thing about the science of the Greeks 
is that they knew nothing about subjecting their theories 
to experimental tests, and as a result many wrong con- 
clusions were formed. 

To Archimedes we owe a vast deal in mechanics. It 
was he who exclaimed: “Give me a fulcrum on which 
to rest, and I will move the earth’; showing that he 
fully appreciated the advantages obtained by use of 
the lever. He also made use of the other simple ma- 
chines. It is told that the court of Hieron was aston- 
ished by his moving heavy ships with a collection of 
pulleys. 

The Greeks used mirrors, and burning glasses. To 
Euclid is attributed much work dealing with the pheno- 
mena of reflection. 

Thales of Miletus, one of the seven wise men of 


early Greece, discovered that amber when rubbed with 


wool will attract light bodies, and that a certain muin- 
eral, now called magnetite, possesses the power of at- 
tracting iron. 

Pythagoras developed the diatonic scale in music 
The theory of sound was touched upon by Aristotle 
who had correct ideas as to the nature of sound and 
some of the laws governing it. 

Some of the inventions of the Greeks were the suc 
tion pump, force pump, the “eolipile,” (a steam driven 
toy), and the hydrometer. 

The consideration of atmospheric refraction by Cleo- 
medes, and reference to the repulsive effect of a mag 
net by Lucretius were among the few contributions to 
science by the Romans. 

The Arabs were very learned in scientific matters 
for their day. But they contributed very little excep: 
in optics where Al Hazen did some excellent work 
To the law of equality of angles in reflection, which 
he learned from the Greeks, he added that both angles 
lie in the same plane. He made many studies of para 
bolic and spherical mirrors. He found that the greater 
the number of rays passing through one point the 


greater the heat there. Also, he was the first physicist 
to give a detailed description of the human eye. 

During the middle ages we find no contributions to 
science worthy of note with the possible exceptions of 
gun-powder and the mariner’s compass. And we are 
not sure that the mariner’s compass belongs to this 
period for many Chinese legends dating back to the 
years B. C. tell of some such instrument. 

In most branches of physics, Aristotle’s authori: 
remained unshaken until the time of Galileo, one of 
the central figures of the Renaissance. 

The Renaissance in physics, and science in general, 
began with the establishment of the Copernican system 
Copernicus taught that the earth was spherical, rotate: 
He explaine: 
for the first time the cause for the change in season: 


on its axis, and revolved around the sun. 


Copernicus, after withholding his conclusions fo: 
some time, finally decided to have his findings pu! 
He died before the printing was finished and 
was thereby saved from persecution. It was left 
Bruno and Galileo to suffer for the Copernican theor) 

Galileo in 1632 published a brilliant work, the Dia; 
logo, in favor of the Copernican theory. As a resul' 
although he was then seventy years old, he was su! 
“On 


lished. 


jected to indignity, imprisonment, and threats. 
his knees he was forced publicly to abjure, curse, and 
detest the error and the heresy of the movement of t! 
earth. At first he was kept from family and friends, 
but finally was allowed a little more liberty after |! 
Note that a’ 
this came about because the people said that if. y 


became blind and wasted with disease.” 


proved that the earth rotated on its axis and revolve 
around the sun you proved the Bible false! 

Galileo was among the first to teach that the. Hol 
Bible was not intended for a textbook on science—a 
truth some of us need to recognize today. 

The creation of the science of dynamics is due t 
Galileo. Many of his experiments were dramatic an 
created quite a stir. He exploded the old theory tha 
the rate of fall of a body depended upon its weigh: 
He also discovered the satellites of Jupiter, the crate: 
and mountains on the moon, and the rotation of t! 
sun. Some believed what they saw, others saw bi 
did not believe their eyes, clinging rather to what som 
one had said hundreds or thousands of years befor: 
while still others refused to look at all. 

The discoveries of Galileo in the fields of dynam 
and astronomy are paralleled by the discoveries of Gi! 
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bert in the field of magnetism. He found, among other 
things that the earth acted as a magnet. 

One cannot pass over the period of the Renaissance 
without mentioning Francis Bacon. As a matter of 
fact, Bacon was not a scientific man and had little 
practical experience in scientific experimentation. Yet, 
his writings did have a good deal to do with the re- 
awakening and the use of the inductive method as a 
means of scientific investigation. 

From this period on, the progress of physics, and 
of science as a whole, has been almost phenomenal. 
The history of physics can, for a while, be outlined by 
mentioning the lives and works of Pascal, von Guer- 
icke, and Boyle. These men with one or two others 
quickly discovered the properties of the atmosphere and 
other gases, and extended the knowledge of hydro- 
statics. Huygens laid the foundations of physical 
optics. 

The list culminates in Newton, who, born in the year 
that Galileo died, gave us our complete system of 
mechanics in his Principia published 1686-1687. 

Popular interest in science during the eighteenth and 
early part of the nineteenth centuries stimulated scien- 
tific effort to such an extent that this period is pre- 
eminent for its scientific discoveries. The names of 
Franklin, Cavendish, Black, Young, Volta, Ohm, Am- 
pere, Gauss, Davy, and Faraday represent only a 
part of brilliant discoveries and clear 
thinking brought about such rapid advances in all 
Their discoveries were so many 


those whose 
branches of physics. 
and varied that only a short time elapsed before the 
breaking up of Natural Philosophy, as all physical 
science was then called, into Chemistry, Physics, etc., 
began, with Physics retaining the major portion of the 
old Natural Philosophy. 


Scientific discoveries, such as those which brought 
about the invention of the steam engine by James 
Watt, brought about the industrial revolution in Eng- 
land in the latter part of the eighteenth century. 

The early part of the nineteenth century saw the 


development of the dynamo due to Faraday’s discov- 
eries; and gave to the world the great principle of the 
onservation of energy,” due to the works of Helm- 
holtz, Mayer, Rumford, Jaule, and Lord Kelwin. 
These two beginnings along new lines of develop- 
ment mark the opening of the modern period of science. 
One of the great contributions of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to Physics was the development of the idea of 
the luminiferous ether. The necessity of a medium 
for the transmission of light was recognized for a long 
time, and after the discoveries of Faraday and the 
vork of Maxwell it was shown that the electro-mag- 


netic waves were identical in all respects with those 
we are familiar with in the phenomena of light. 

This medium they called the ether. This theory has 
been able to explain many phenomena of dispersion, 
stellar aberration, etc., although there are many dif- 
ficulties which remain to be investigated as to the 
properties of the ether. 

To describe the wonderful advances made in Phys- 
ics during the past several decades would be almost 
impossible. The present generation has witnessed the 
development of the automobile, airplane, motion pic- 
ture, wireless telegraph and telephone, phonograph, in- 
candescent lamp, x-ray, and a thousand and one dif- 
ferent inventions too numerous to mention that are 
making for a more comfortable and happy world. 

Edison, Nicholson, Rayleigh, Rowland, Crookes, 
Marconi, Roentgen, Becquerel, Rutherford, Thomp- 
son, Madame Curie, and Einstein are outstanding fig- 
ures in this development. 

Our whole theory of the structure of matter has 
been changed in a few years. Not even our most vivid 
imaginings can picture to us the changes likely to occur 
in the next few years. In the light of past events we 
can look for nothing less than the harnessing of the 
waves, wind, and sunshine and making them our ser- 
vants, besides liberating the energy stored up inside 
atoms, which would make coal beds and oil fields 
unnecessary. 


BUFFALO LEADS, NASHVILLE LAST, 
IN EXPENDITURES 

Buffalo, N. Y., spends more per capita of average 
attendance for the maintenance of its public day schools 
than any other city in the United States. Its expendi- 
ture was $133.32 per pupil in 1924, as shown by Statis- 
tical Circular No. 4, just issued by the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Education, Springfield, Mass., 
was second in liberality, with $123.70 per pupil in at- 
tendance. Nashville, Tenn., has relatively the cheapest 
school system in the group of cities of 100,000 inhabi- 
tants or more, and spent only $35.74 per pupil in 1924 
The average for all the cities of this group was $95.64. 


INTERSCHOOL ATHLETICS STIMULATE 
ACADEMIC STUDY 

In order to be eligible for participation in New York 
interscholastic activities, a candidate must have passed 
at least nine school credit hours in the preceding semes- 
ter, according to a new ruling of the State public high- 
school athletic association; and in order to represent a 
school a passing grade must be maintained in at least 
14 hours of work. 
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OMING as it did just at the end of the war and 
followed as it has been by events of such mag- 
nitude and importance, the Fisher Bill passed 
by the British Parliament in 1918 has not been ac- 
corded, by the world at large and especially by the 
educational world, the attention it deserves. It is, in- 
deed, the most stupendous single piece of educational 
legislation ever passed not merely by Parliament but 
by any legislative body in the history of the world. A 
great nation striving at one stride to step from the 
ranks of those who believe, or at least practice, that 
elementary and secondary education is merely a prepa- 
ration for the university and a privilege of the “classes,” 
and to take its place in the forefront of those who 
helieve, at least in theory, that it is a preparation for 
life to most of its wards and is a right of the “masses,” 
is an inspiring spectacle. The more worthy of our 
close study and admiration is this when we realize that 
the educational system of England is not one of con 
stant change and flux as is ours, molded by changing 
social and political ideals but one that through its five 
hundred years of tradition has molded English social 
and political ideals, English literature and art 
Realizing the importance of this act and its implica 
tions to everyone at all interested in the onward march 
of education toward complete democratization, I have 
attempted, as briefly and simply as possible, to outline 
the act itself, the causes leading to its passage, the 
causes of the delay in its execution, and the results it 
has so far accomplished, as given in The New Educa- 
tion in Europe by F. W. Roman, who for years has 
been a close student of European education, and who 
recently has spent a year in first-hand study of the 


subject 


SumMMARY oF Act 


1. Organization of Educational System 
Sec. |. Aim of act: “The establishment of a nationa 
system of education, which shall be available to every 
person capable of profiting thereby,” removal of the 
bar of poverty, and expansion of the present system up 

to the university 
Sec. I]. Development of education in the elementary 
schools so that the curricula will give latitude for the 
bright pupil and take care of the individual differences 
of pupils. Establishment of higher education schools 
Medical inspection made a duty and not, as now, a 
power of the School authority. Treatment provided for 
Training and supply of teachers provided for 
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THE FISHER BILL OF 1918 


By R. W. MORRISON 
Fellow in Education, University of North Carolina 


Sec. III. Provides a system of Continuation Schools 
with suitable courses of instruction and physical train 
ing, free to all. 

Sec. IV. Participation of Local Authorities in th 
planning for the development of the system provide: 


so that it will meet local needs and use the presen' 
schools, not now under government control, to the bes: 


advantage. The initiative placed, to a certain exten: 


with the Local Authority in order to gain the fullest 


1 


measure of interest and codperation throughout t! 
system. 

Sec. V. Continuation and elaboration of Sec. I\ 
reflecting the English view of community and ind 
vidual liberty. The Local Authority submits plans an 
the Board of Education approves. 

Sec. VI and VII. Deal with the technicalities 
previous laws, provide for the combining and codpe 
ation of various school bodies, and take away form 
limitation of their power, abolishing limit to lo« 
taxation for elementary schools 


2. Attendance at Elementary and Continuation Schools 


Sec. VIII to XVI. Require the attendance of c! 
dren from five years of age to the end of the sessi 
during which they become fourteen. 

Require attendance at Continuation Schools 280 hou: 
up to sixteen for the first seven years and 320 hour 
up to eighteen thereafter. 

Prohibit street trading of children except as it do 


not interfere with attendance and then only with th 


consent of the Local Authority. Abolish the half-tin 
system. 


3. Provisions for Physical Training and Medical Inspe 


tion. Nursery Schools. 

Secs. XVII to XXV. Provide for the extension « 
physical training and social welfare of elementar 
school children. Local Authorities may, with the co: 
sent of the Board of Education, establish or aid cam 


(especially for those in Continuation Schools). center 


and equipment for physical training, play-ground 
school-baths, and school swimming-pools 

Provide for medical inspection throughout the s: 
tem and for treatment to be paid for by the paren’ 
where able 

Provide for establishing or aiding nursery schools f 
children between two and five, including medical car 
nourishment, and physical training 


Takes care, in a broader way, of the educational righ’ 


of physically defective, epileptic. and mentally defect 
children 
Make provision for the attendance of children w! 
live too far away to attend from home. and for the 
whose homes are periodically removed 
4. New Regulations as to School Fees, Inspection, a: 
Appointment of Teachers 
Sec. XXVI. Abolishes all fees in Elementary Scho« 
Secs. XXVII to XXXI._ Provide for reports 
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schools to the Board of Education. Teachers to be 
appointed by the Local Authority. Voluntary Schools 
may have government inspection. 

Central Schools and Administrative Regulations. 

Secs. XXXII to XLIII. Strengthen provisions for 
classes in advanced and practical instruction in Central 
Schools. 

Sec. XLIV. Provides for aiding, up to 50 per cent, 
any object worthy of grant in the opinion of the Board 
of Education. 

Secs. XLV to LII. 
Trusts. 

Definition of terms appearing in the act. 


Makes provision for Educational 


ll. Causes LEADING TO THE PASSAGE OF THE ACT. 


1. Changing attitude of leaders. 

a. Recognition of the growing power of the masses. 

b. Recognition of new ideals liberated by war. 

c. Tendency to think in large amounts and to do things 
in a large way. Result of war-times. 

d. Recognition of necessity for regaining prestige for 
England. 

Changing attitude of lower classes. 

a. Growing class consciousness and sense of power. 

b. Closer contact with ruling classes during war. 

c. Gradual breaking down of barriers to secondary 
education. 

d. Higher standards of education. 

General. 

a. Gradual growth of voluntary and private continuation 
schools. 

b. Growth of technical schools. 

c. Gradual broadening of curricula. 

Causes or Deray 1n Puttinc Act INTo 

ATION. 

Strength and liveness of existing system. 

Failure of masses to recognize need of, and right to, 

equal educational advantages. 

Act contemplated too many and too sweeping changes 

at one time. Need of time for adjustment. 

Need for new and larger teaching personnel. 

Lack of adequate buildings and provisions for them. 

Coeducation at beginning of the Continuation Schools 

without training for it. 

Reaction from idealism after war 

Economic reaction and demand for economy. 

Utilization of this “Economy cry” by reactionaries in 

their fight against democratization of education. 

Attention of masses drawn to economic problems. 


Wuat THE Act Has ACCOMPLISHED. 


Impetus given to broadening of curricula. 
Standardization and reorganization of existing schools, 
other than the Great Public Schools 

Impetus given to experimentation in school organization 
and administration 

Renewed attacks on existing system 

Keeping fourteen year old pupils in school till end of 
term makes for better organization and articulation 
with Continuation Schools. 

Increasing effectiveness of compulsory laws. 

Abolition of half-time system. 


8. Medical inspection now imperative. 
9. Bill now law and gradually becoming effective through 
efforts of Local Authorities. 


Delaware is facing a marked shortage of prepared 
public-school teachers, particularly for rural schools. 
It was necessary last year to issue more than a hundred 
provisional teacher certificates. In practically all cases 
these were issued to graduates of four-year high schools 
who had received at least six weeks of summer training. 


THE SMOKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 
(Continued from page 65) 

we need a greater extension of forests under Govern- 
ment control. But there is a practically unlimited 
acreage of cut-over lands in the South that is adapted 
to reforestation. Why should the small area of virgin 
forest that is left in the Smokies be destroyed ? 

In fact the Forest Service has abandoned the idea of 
acquiring the Smoky Mountain territory as a National 
Negotiations for its purchase for that purpose 


have been stopped by the Department of Agriculture in 


Forest. 


order to clear the way for its acquisition as a National 
Park. 

There is no use, then, in talking about a National 
But it is urgent that steps be 
taken at once to create a National Park in the Smokies 


lorest in this region. 


before the lumbermen destroy the primitive forest that 
is its chief attraction. 

The principal body of virgin timber stands in the 
southeastern section of the proposed park boundary. 


If this big tree section be left out, the park will lose 


its chief scenic feature. Not only that, but North 
Carolina especially would suffer. If the area of virgin 
timber be left out, then instead of three trunk-line high- 
North Carolina and Tennessee there 
would be only one, and the network of park roads 
would be principally connected with Tennessee. In 
such case, Asheville, Waynesville and Sylva would be 
cut off, and most of the tourist traffic would be de- 
flected into Tennessee. 

A glance at the map will show how important it is 


ways between 


for North Carolina to insist on the inclusion of the big 
Park. 
large is vitally interested in it; for if the big trees are 
destroyed by the lumbermen we shall lose forever not 


tree area in the National And the country at 


only the forest giants themselves but all the wonder- 
fully varied and beautiful botanical life that they, and 
they only, can protect and nourish. 

Men and women of North Carolina! Shall the Great 
Smoky Mountains become a National Park or a desert? 
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BUREAU OF EDUCATION CLEARING HOUSE FOR 
RESEARCH IN SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Cooperation with Association and Other Agencies Concerned with Work of Secon- 
dary Schools. A National Committee to Initiate, Direct, and Coordi- 
nate Research. Functions Assumed by Bureau of Education. 

By EUSTACE E. WINDES 


N RESPONSE to urgent appeals, Dr. Jno. J. 
Tigert, United States Commissioner of Education, 
has agreed to undertake to organize for codperative 
research the agencies which are concerned with second- 
ary education. The Bureau of Education will function 
as a clearing house for this purpose. The need for 
this service is plain. 

The matter of joining in such undertaking was pre- 
sented to the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools (the first organization to meet after 
the undertaking was decided upon) at late December 
1924, meeting. That association appointed a committee 
of three to agree with the Bureau of Education on a 
program of coéperation. This program was presented 
at a conference of representatives of the National As 
sociation of High School Inspectors and Supervisors, 
the National Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals, the National Society of College Teachers of Edu 
cation, the Southern Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools, the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools, the New England As 
sociation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, the Asso 
ciation of Colleges and Preparatory Schools of the 
Middle States and Maryland, the Northwest Associ 
ation of Secondary and Higher Schools. and the 
California High School Teachers’ Association, held in 
Cincinnati in connection with the meeting of the de 
partment of superintendence of the National Education 


\ssociation 


Representatives Unanimous in Support 


The representatives of these organizations unan- 
mously requested authority to convey the invitation of 
Commissioner Tigert to their respective organizations 
to appoint a member to form with members of other 
organizations a national committee whose function 
would be to initiate, direct, and coordimate research im 
secondary education 

The invitation of Commissioner Tigert was acted 
upon by three organizations which met m Cincinnati 
and committee members were named. Other organiza 
tions are expected to name committee members at their 
first meeting. It is contemplated that these members 


Associate Specialist in Rural Education, Bureau of Education 


and selected individuals will be added to a committee 


previously organized by the Bureau of Education for 
the purpose of studying problems of the small hig! 
school, and that a general committee on secondary 
education will be formed. 

Some of the proposed activities of the Bureau o 
I-ducation in setting up this service are: 

Bureau Assumes Attitude of Coéperation 

To assume the duties of the office of executive secre 
tary of the committee; to serve as a repository of 
information in the way of raw data made availabk 
through specific studies on forms approved by th: 
committee, theses of graduate students on secondar) 
education topics, and other special research studies 
made by any of the co6peration organizations inde 
pendent of the general committee, such information t 
be distributed by the Bureau of Education in the wa) 
agreed upon as desirable by the general committee and 
the Commissioner of Education; to collect data for 
research studies authorized by the general committe: 
tabulate or assist in tabulating data on authorized 
studies, undertake through its own personnel to make« 
studies recommended by the committee and approved 
by the Commissioner of Education; to publish suc! 
theses and special studies as are recommended by th« 
committee and approved by the Commissioner of Edu 
cation, and to prepare and distribute periodical lists o! 
available data, theses, or special studies under way or 
completed by members institutions of cooperation or 
ganizations —School Life, Vol. X, No. 8, April, 1925 


RURAL-SCHOOL CONSOLIDATION OF 
EXCELLENT TYPE 

Wisconsin's largest and most modern consolidated 
school has just been opened in Sevastopol, in the north- 
eastern part of the State. It represents the union of 
seven school districts, extending over an area of 60 
square miles, and it serves a wholly rural population 
Ten auto busses take the 320 elementary and hig! 
school pupils to the school. The school building has 
among other features a gymnasium, shower baths, a 
motion-picture booth, and a large auditorium. 
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THE LATIN COLUMN 
Conducted by DR. G. A. HARREP, of the rtment of Latin 
The University of North Carolina 


First at Latin, Last at Bookkeeping 


HIS heading was used for an article, which ap- 

peared in a recent number of the Hicu Scuoot 
JoURNAL, to point a moral and adorn a tale about North 
Carolina and her high schools. The burden of its argu- 
ment would seem to rest on the tacit assumptions that 
North Carolina is very badly off in education and in 
economic prosperity, and that a maximum of Latin and 
a minimum of bookkeeping have a great deal to do with 
these unfortunate conditions. It is not impossible to 
question the validity and the logical coherence of these 
assumptions. 

A diagram is printed showing the percentages of all 
igh school pupils studying Latin and bookkeeping, re 
spectively, in all the forty-eight states of the Union— 
North Carolina leading with 55.8 per cent of her pupils 
taking Latin, and trailing with 1.9 per cent of her pupils 
taking bookkeeping. 

But there are in the diagram other interesting figures 
from which various conclusions may be drawn, and of 
i kind different from those in the article. Among the 
twenty-four states, which are shown by the diagram to 
teach Latin to a higher percentage of pupils than the 
ther twenty-four, a majority of the states celebrated 
tor big cities, big business, and wealth is to be found— 

r example, New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Massa- 
One should then de- 
uce that Latin brings prosperity ? 


husetts, Pennsylvania, Illinois. 


in this group of six states Ohio and Illinois show a 
ercentage of bookkeeping less than the average for 
e whole country. 
ealth 


Does this condition bring them 
(ne might incline to think so, if Massachu- 
tts, also in this group, did not show more bookkeep- 
g than Latin, and more than twice the average for 
okkeeping the country over. 
Again, what conclusions are to be drawn from the 
ts that California shows very little Latin, 12.3, and 
\2 for bookkeeping, while Rhode Island shows 24.4 
1 24.2 respectively, and New Jersey, 25.3 and 25.9? 
« California may we say that she takes even amounts 
Latin and bookkeeping, and therefore is so pros- 
rous? Or should this same equality prove to be the 
eason for the “wicked” Hollywood? But California 
kes lithe Latin compared with other states, while her 
kkeeping is about the average for the country. What 
mld this prove? It is not without interest that Utah 
its the entire list with Latin at 3.9, but bookkeeping 


at 11.7. And one can’t help wondering what relation 
there might be between Tennessee's present “bad emi- 
nence’ in the evolution controversy and her high rat- 
ing of 35.1 in Latin, and low rating of 3.9 in book- 
keeping! 

\s a matter of fact it is obvious that there is no 
logical connection between a state’s condition and the 
amount of bookkeeping or of Latin taught. The table 
shows quite clearly that cn the whole the older states 
teach more Latin than the younger—and that is all it 
does show. 

Now we should not like to be thought opposed to 
the teaching of bookkeeping, stenography and type- 
writing, subjects favored in the article we are discuss- 
ing. Far from it. These are vocational subjects, the 
tools of trade, essential for a certain small percentage 
of our population. But we do deny emphatically that 
“a successful life of culture,” to quote a rather unusual 
phrase from the article, depends on them. It is idle to 
assume that vocational subjects may be metamorphosed 
into cultural by the simple application of the word 
“culture” to them. 

If the high 
schools are to emphasize these vocational subjects, 


There is another phase to the thing. 


there is danger that they will become vocational schools. 
In emphasizing the vocational the school assumes a 
grave responsibility—that of confining and even di- 
recting the choice of a career for the majority of the 
pupils, who cannot go on to a higher formal education. 
to a fearfully narrow range. And it seems to us a 
false assumption that the more complex a civilization . 
becomes the more emphasis there should be in the 
schools on “bread and butter” subjects. Such a theory 
naturally leads to an endless diversifying of subjects 
taught which nevertheless can never equal the number 
of the trades demanding skilled labor. To a great ex- 
tent “business must be learned in business.” 

Where is the time to be found for the proper study 
of history, foreign language, mathematics, and the Eng- 
lish language and literature, if so many vocational sub- 
jects are to be taught? It will be a sad day for our 
schools when training for a job supplants genuine 


education. 


In the alumnae-directed reading plan projected by 
Smith College more than 1,600 of the 8,000 alumnae 
have enrolled. Reading lists for 12 courses are offered 
on modern history, literature, and social problems each 
equivalent to about the assigned and collateral reading 


for a winter’s course in college. 
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A Cross'Word Puzzle 


If a state has nearly three times as many motot 
vehicles on its highways (500,000) as it has books m 


? 979) 


its public libraries (182,2 , how long will it take to 


ride across (and out of) the Sahara of the Bozart? 


Literary and Historical Association 


ft the State 


The twenty-fifth annual meeting 
Historical Association, of North Car 
Raleigh 10th. and 


special features, Secret 


lina is 
Lith 


and 
be held in December rt! 
\mong the 
announces the following 
Playmakers; the presidential a 
Koch; an address 


Heel dramatist of New \Y 


Heaven” and 


Carolina 
fessor Frederick H 
noted Tat 

“Hell 


address by a note 


Hughes 


author of Bent for “Ruint’ 


é ustTrated at Mmpanied 


an art exhibit (wHher special fe 


nounced by the secretary prior t 


Music and Youth 


mth ws the tith 


and 


V ust 


first number f whi 


be published monthh 
Street, Lostor 

vear 

posed to disprt 
magazine | 
extends 
tullest measure 
suCcceE 

lence ot the 
cellent. and 
the, 


course 


\s means ation the asetheti 


arts have not been given the place in elementary and 
secondary education in America that they deserv: 
lhis is particularly true of music. All young people, 
whether in school or out, ought to be given an oppor- 
tunity to learn something of music—an opportunity to 
hear good music, to feel its beauty and power, and to 
to-let it hav: 
Too long have the aesthetic arts 


learn to appreciate its place in their lives 
a place in their lives. 
heen regarded either as luxuries or superfluities in 
\merican education. They represent in fact funda 
mental forees of both individual and social develo; 
ment. Particularly is this true of music. One of these 
days they will be so regarded, let us hope, and used 
If Music and Youth fulfills the mission 
of its founders, it will serve an intelligent and worthy 


Here's that it enjoy this 


wccordingly. 


purpose hoping may 


distinction. 


Knights Templar Educational 
Loan Fun 


Students who because of financial stress find the: 


selves unable to remain in college would do well 


write to Mr. A. B 
Street, Raleigh, and make inquiry about the Knights 


\ndrews, Jr., 239 Fayetteville 


lemplar Educational Loan Fund. 

Mr. Andrews says that during the year 1924-'25, the 
lducational Committee, of which he is Secretary, was 


informed of 725 loans made to college students by t 


various forty-eight Grand Commandery (State) Con 


mittees handling this fund. The committee for ea 


state has, \ndrews reports, plenary authority 


the matter of handling a given state’s proportion 


funds, 


selecting beneficiaries, etc. The Committe: 


Carolina 1s composed of the following 
Richard S. Gorham, Rocky Mount; Hen: 
ast Carolina Teachers College, Greenvill: 
Taylor, J: 


(,oldsboro : 


Dunn, Enfield; James H 


John 


red B ( row son, 
rreensboro 
arolina students should write to some me 


of the Commi given above 


Students of other states should write to the comm 


tees of their respective states. The list of committe: 


all the states will be sent by Mr. Andrews to anyo: 
esiring it 


This 1 the part of the Knights Templars t 


and definite service to young men at! 


resources who cannot remain 


their own 


without outside financial assistance is one that 


| 


louRNAL wishes to endorse and commend 


(Continued 


m Page 74) 
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N. C. District Meetings 


Western District, Asheville, October 16-17. A. J. 


Hutchins, Canton, District Chairman. 


South Piedmont District, Charlotte, October 23-24. 


I. C, Griffin, Shelby, District Chairman. 
North Western District, Greensboro, October 30-31 
T. Wingate Andrews, High Point, District Chairman 
North Central District, Raleigh, November 6-7. Hoy 
Tavlor, Franklinton, District Chairman. 
Northeastern District, Washington, November 13-14 
H. B. Smith, New Bern, District Chairman. 
Southeastern District, Fayetteville, November 20-21. 
Harry Howell, Fayetteville, District Chairman. 


North Carolina College Conference 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina College 
Conference will be held in Greensboro, December 11th 
and 12th. The ©. Henry Hotel will be headquarters 
Dr. J. 1. Foust, President of North Carolina College 
for Women, is President of the Conference this vear 
and N. W. Walker, of the University of North Carolina 
is Secretarv-Treasurer. This will be the fifth meeting 
of the Conference since its organization in October 
1921 

The main discussions this vear will center around 
hree topics, as follows: (1) What should be the re 


THEATRE ARTS PROVIDES EXHIBITIONS 
AND ILLUSTRATED LECTURES FOR 
SCHOOLS AND LIBRARIES 


6 E HAVE HAD so many requests from schools 
and libraries for exhibitions and illustrated lec 
tures on the two widely separated subjects of stage de 
sign and good diction,” writes B. B. Knudsen, Execu 
tive Secretary of Theatre Arts, 7 East 42d Street, New 
York City, “that we have arranged two things for the 
current season which we think will serve them and 
which we would be very glad to have you call to the 
attention of your readers 
“One is a Stage Design Exhibition, a collection of 
fifty photographs and several originals showing the 
progress in stagecraft here and abroad during the last 
twenty years. For those who are able to pay lecture 
fees lantern slide lectures by Kenneth Macgowan or 
John Mason Brown may be added to the exhibition 


“The second thing, which I am sure will interest you 


MISCELLANEOUS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


quirements for the A.B. degree? (2) The admission 
of students to colleges ; (3) The relation of the colleges 
to the state’s teacher-training program. There are to I 
three sessions of the Conference, two on Friday, D 
cember 11, at 2:30 and at 8:00, and the third and fina! 
one at 9:30 on Saturday, December 12. The thre: 
topics will be taken up in order, one of them at eac! 
session 


There are several committee reports to |» 
made, that will, no doubt. provoke considerable di- 
cussion. These reports, however, will be sandwiche: 
in between the major topics that make up the principa' 
part of the program. 


Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools of the Southern States 


The annual meeting of the Association of Colleg: 
and Secondary Schools of the Southern States will |: 
held at Charleston, South Carolina, December 1-4. Th: 
President of the \ssociation for this vear is Dr. W. 1D 
Hooper of the University of Georgia, and the Secr: 
tary-Treasurer is Dean Theodore H. Jack of Emor 
University. The Francis Marion Hotel will be head 
quarters for the Charleston meeting 

Dean Jack reports that details for the meeting ar 
now practically completed and that all indications poin: 
to the largest attendance and the most successful sessior 
in the history of the Association 


especially, is a series of lectures on ‘Our America 
Voice and Speech’ by Windsor P. Daggett, who is, a 
you know, the American authority on the spoker 


word.” 


AMERICAN SCHOOL CITIZENSHIP LEAGUE 
WORLD ESSAY CONTEST—1925-1926 


Open to Students of All Countries 
WO SETS of prizes to be known as the Seabury 
Prizes, are offered for the best essavs on one of 
the following subjects: 

1. Open to students in normal schools and teach 
“Methods of Promoting World Friend 
ship Through Education.” 

2. Open to seniors in secondary schools: “The 
Organization of the World for the Prevention of War.” 


ers colleges 


Three prizes of seventy-five, fifty and twenty-five 
dollars will be given for the three hest essays in each set 
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United States Judges 


William H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City; R. G. Jones, Supt. of 
Schools, Cleveland, Ohio; Miss Florence M. Hale, 
State Agent for Rural Education, Augusta, Maine; 
Edwin D. Starbuck, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City; William F. Geiger, Supt. of Schools, Tacoma, 
Wash; Miss Cornelia S. Adair, Junior High School, 
Richmond, Va.; H. V. Holloway, State Supt. of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Dover, Delaware; Vaughan Mac- 
Caughey, Associate Editor, Sierra Educational News, 
San Francisco, Cal.; Miss Sally Freeman Dawes, High 
School, Quincy, Mass.; Frank E. Spaulding, Dept. of 
Education, Graduate School, Yale University, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Contest closes June 1, 1926. 


Conditions of the Contest 


Each essay must be accompanied by a topical outline 
and a bibliography with brief notes on each book. Es- 
says must not exceed 5,000 words (a length of 3,000 
words is suggested as desirable), and must be written, 
preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper 
814 x 11 inches with a margin of at least 114 inches. 
Manuscripts not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, 
which should be accompanied by a letter giving the 
writer’s name, school, and home address, and sent to 
Mrs. Fannie Fern Andrews, Secretary, American 
School Citizenship League, 405 Marlborough Street, 
Hoston 17, Mass., not later than June 1, 1926. Essays 
hould be mailed flat (not rolled). 

Each country participating in the contest, other than 

e United States, shall send the three best essays in 
each set (normal and secondary) to the Secretary of 

e League, these essays to be selected by judges ap- 

jinted in each country. The United States judges 

ill select, from these and from the essays written by 
pupils of the United States, those which in their opin- 

n should receive the prizes. Students may write in 


eir own language. The three best essays selected by 


e national judges must be translated into English 
en submitted to the United States judges 


Information concerning literature on the essay sub- 


be obtained from the Secretary of the 


cts may 
_eague. 
Many teachers in the United States make the writing 
the essays a part of the regular school work, and 
end to the League the best essay in the school. It is 
iggested that all school adopt this plan. 


UNIVERSITY COACHING SCHOOL 


IXTY school officials and athletic directors attended 

the fourth annual two weeks coaching school for 
high school athletic coaches which was conducted by 
the University of North Carolina from August 24th 
until September 5th. The coaching school this year 
was regarded as the most successful affair of its kind 
which has been conducted here since the annual sum- 
mer training institute was inaugurated at Chapel Hill 
in the summer of 1922. 


The sixty school officials and athletic directors who 
made up the membership of the coaching school came 
from North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia, Mississippi, Kentucky, Missouri and Florida. 
They are now teaching and coaching in four states, 


seven states- 


North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia and Georgia. 
Nineteen colleges and universities in five states were 
The 


enrollment from the various colleges was as follows: 


represented by alumni in the coaching school. 


University of North Carolina, 13; Davidson College, 
9; University of South Carolina and Elon College, 4 
each; Wake Forest College, Wofford College, Furman 
University, The Citadel, and Lenoir-Rhyne College, 3 
each; Duke University, Clemson College, and New- 
berry College, 2 each. 

The following higher institutions were represented 
in the coaching school by one man each: Emory Uni- 
versity, Guilford College, Maryville College, Lincoln 
Memorial University, Presbyterian College, Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and Erskine College. 

()f the sixty members of the coaching school sixteen 
were varsity football players in college days; nine were 
varsity baseball players; four were members of college 
basketball teams; four were members of college track 
teams; two were members of college wrestling teams ; 
two were members of college boxing teams; one was a 


member of a college gymnasium team. 


Staff of Instruction 


Fetzer and W. McK. Fetzer, athletic di- 
North Carolina, were 
Rob- 
ert A. Fetzer had charge of the courses in football and 


Robert A. 
rectors of the University of 


directors of the fourth annual coaching school. 


track, and W. McK. Fetzer had charge of the baseball 
courses. Carlisle Shepard had charge of the basket- 
ball courses, and Chester D. Snell had charge of the 
tennis courses. Robbins Lowe and Dale Ranson were 
associated on the staff of instruction for the coaching 
school. Dr. R. B. Lawson gave a series of lectures 


before the coaching school on physical examinations 
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and the prevention and care of injuries. Dr. A. M. 
Jordan lectured before the tennis class. 

The morning hours were devoted to lectures and 
discussions and the afternoons were taken up with 
demonstrations and workouts in the various branches 
of athletics. (Quite a number of lectures were also held 
at night. Robert A. Fetzer gave a series of lectures 
before the coaching school on the interpretation of the 
football rules. 

List of Those Present 


The list of those who attended the fourth annual 
coaching school, together with their coaching addresses 
for the year, is given below as follows: 

F. S. Andrews, athletic director, Tarboro high school ; 
S. B. Antley, athletic director, Cedartown, Ga., high 
school; J. W. Bladwin, athletic director, Maxton high 
school; J. D. Barber, athletic director, Haw River high 
school; J. W. Beach, athletic director, Cullowhee State 
Normal; W. S. Berryhill, athletic director, Lowell high 
school: R. L.. Black, athletic director, Wilmington hig! 
school: B. H Boyd, | 2 athletic director, Lake ( ity, 
S. C., high school; A. D. Butler, instructor, Laurin 
burg high school. 

L. E. Calhoun, athletic director, North Wilkesboro 
high school; T. S. Cheek, athletic director, Lumberton 
high school; K. D. Coates, athletic director, Four Oaks 
high school; D. H. Cooke, principal and athletic di 
rector, Aberdeen high school; S. M. Crowder, athletic 
director, Bladenboro high school; W. H. Dewar, ath 
letic director, Massey Hill school, Fayetteville; E. G 
Edwards, principal and athletic director, Zion high 
school, Mullins, S. C.; C. L. Fouts, athletic director, 
Colerain high school; O. G. Fritz, athletic director, 
Reeds high school, Lexington. 

S. C. Fulmer, Jr., principal and athletic director, 
Pendleton, S. C., high school; J. R. Gudger, athletic 
director, Bedford, Va., high school; P. D. Hannah, 
athletic director, McBee, S. C., high school; T. L 
Harding, athletic director, Elkin high school ; Lawrence 
Hart, athletic director, East Flat Rock high school; P 
E. Head, athletic director, Grover high school; G. H 
Hill, athletic director, Glen Alpine high school; N. M 
Huckabee, principal and athletic director, Charlotte 
Thompson high school, Camden, S. C.; John C. Hunt 
Jr., athletic director, Lexington high school; J. FE 
Holshouser, athletic director, Wake Forest high schoo! 

M. T. Jeter, athletic director, Union, 5 C., hig! 
school ; W. T. Johnson, Jr., athletic director, Jamestown 
high school ; C. S. Johnston, athletic director, Carthag« 
high school; Fant Kelly, athletic director, Rockingham 
high school; Edwin Lanier, athletic director, Thomas 


ville Orphanage; F. R. Logan, athletic director, Fort 


Mill, S. C., high school; B. E. Lohr, principal and ath 


letic director, Dunn high school; Wm. A. McAuley. 
athletic director, Concord high school; G. R. Madison. 
athletic director, Union Grove high school, Jennings ; 


J. D. McCluer, athletic director, Battleboro high schoo! 


W. E. Marlette, athletic director, High Point high 


school ; R. S. Matthews, instructor, Shelby high school 
D. A. Musick, athletic director, Winston-Salem hig 


school ; R. R. Page, athletic director, Allendale, S. C.. 


high school ; J. J. Pence, principal and athletic director 
Spring Hill high school, Wagram; W. C. Ramsey, in 


structor, Tarboro high school; W. L. Rivers, principa! 


and athletic director, Chesterfield, S. C., high school 
P. L. Rogers, Mt. Zion high school, Mullins, S. C. 
P. D. Rudd, principal and athletic director, Winto: 
high school; J. L. Rudisill, athletic director, Churc! 
land high school, Linwood; E. V. Seitz, athletic dire: 
tor, Lenoir high school; C. D. Smith, athletic directo: 
Lincolnton high school; H. K. Sanders, athletic dire: 
tor, Burroughs high school, Conway, S. C. 

J. B. Scoggins, athletic director, Hartsville, S. C 
high school; D. D. Smith, athletic director, Blac! 
Creek high school; W. W. Smoak, principal and at! 
letic director, Clover, S. C., high school; E. C. Staton 
principal and athletic director, Mocksville high school 
J. A. Temple, athletic director, Bath high school ; H. k 
Thomas, athletic director, St. John’s high school, Dar! 
ington, S. C.; N. L. Wessinger, principal and athleti 
director, Columbus high school; R. W. Whitener, prin 
cipal and athletic director, Catawba County Farm Lif: 


School, Newton; W. C. Wilson, director of religiou- 


education and physical training, Masonic Orphanage 


Oxford: L. G. Woodward, athletic director, Fremon' 


high school. 

An interesting feature of the coaching school was 
smoker which was tendered the members of the scho: 
on August 28th. From all reports which have bee: 
made the members of the coaching school had a profit 
able and enjoyable two weeks in Chapel Hill. 


\ll discriminations on account of sex in the employ 
ment of teachers for public educational institutions ar: 
forbidden by a recent act of the New Jersey Legis 


lature 


Discovering and marking places of historical interes 
a feature of history instruction in Taylor (Tex 
high school \ 115-mile tour was made under the 
guidance of the instructor and much local history wa 
uncovered and many pictures made. Already plans ar: 
practically completed for placing suitable markers ; 


appr priate sites. 
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SIGNIFICANT CELEBRATIONS 


HIS month [October] brings two notable occasions 

in education. It is fifty years since the University 
of North Carolina reopened its doors after the Civil 
War. When it reopened after the carpet-bag govern- 
ment left North Carolina, it was as dilapidated and ill- 
nourished an educational institution as ever began the 
task of holding the lamp of knowledge up to the sight 
of an unlettered and poverty-stricken society. But it 
had a sturdy inheritance and in fifty years it has be- 
come one of the most successful state universities in 
the country. 
vice and upon an increasingly effective state school sys- 
It is an important anniversary. The reopening 


Its success is founded upon its own ser- 


tem. 
of the university is about as good a point to begin the 
record of progress as could be found, and in fifty years 
education in the South has done much to make good 
the destruction caused by slavery, the war, and Recon- 
struction. 

The other celebration is the opening of the new 
medical school at Vanderbilt University. It also is a 
mark of the South’s progress. This medical school is 
not a “good medical school for the South.” In build- 
ing, in equipment, in personnel, it is on a par with any 
medical school in the country. It has not, of course, 
the size, history, or distinction of Johns Hopkins, Har- 
vard, or the College of Physicians and Surgeons in 
New York, but its buildings are better than those of 
these older institutions, and its personnel is as dis- 
tinguished as could be gathered together by any new 
institution. 

lhese two celebrations are cheerful signs of the re- 
turn of the South toward the level of the rest of the 
country in education, after which all else will follow. 

From The World's Work for November, 1925. 


THE SOUTH IN EDUCATION 


HE SOUTH is increasing its per capita school ex- 
penditure a little more rapidly than are the other 
On the con- 
trary, the Southern States have always been considered 


states. This has not always been true. 


ickward educationally. From the period prior to the 
il War, when planters employed tutors and the mer- 
ants of the cities sent their children to private schools, 
South inherited a traditional attitude toward uni- 
versal free education very different from that held by 
the other states. The active generation in the South 
lay cannot remember when public schools were 


scarce and unpopular, but the passing generation can. 


Twenty-five years ago the South had not wholly shaken 
off the incubus of this traditional attitude. 

Aside from prejudices, however, there is an inescap- 
able relation between per capita wealth and per capita 
expenditure for public schools, and prior to 1900 the 
sixteen Southern states were poor compared with the 
others in the Union. They have not yet caught up, but 
they are gaining. In 1900 the per capita wealth of the 
South was $623, while the same figure for the others 
was $1,458. In the same year the per capita expendi- 
ture of the Southci:. states for public schools was $1.25, 
while that of the other states was $3.71. It might not 
be accurate to attribute this discrepancy entirely to tra- 
ditional prejudice, but that prejudice was still playing 
a part. 

Since 1900 the whole nation has increased in both 
wealth and per capita school expenditures. In each of 
these increases the South has traveled a little faster 
than the other thirty-two states. Between 1900 and 
1922 the Southern states multiplied their per capita 
wealth by 3.05, while the other states multiplied theirs 
by 2.31. In the same period the South multiplied her 
per capita expenditure for schools by 6.67, while the 
others multiplied theirs by 4.73. 

It may be that this slightly greater ratio of expendi- 
ture to wealth has been inspired by the South’s greater 
need of progress, for in 1922 the South’s expenditure 
for schools was still only 0.44 per cent of her wealth, 
The 


South, therefore, had not quite reached parity with 


while in the other states it was 0.52 per cent. 


It should have in- 
creased more rapidly —From The World's Work for 
November, 1925. 


the other states in this particular. 


FOR BETTER FACILITIES 


S JME Southern states are increasing their per capita 
expenditure for schools more rapidly than others. 


North Carolina leads the list, having multiplied her per 
capita expenditure by 16.66 in the twenty-two year 
period. Louisiana is second, with an increase of 10.92 
times, and Alabama third, with an increase of 10.68 
times. Maryland and Kentucky are the laggards, hav- 
ing multiplied their expenditure by only 4.29 and 4.10 
respectively 

This basis of comparison measures the rate at which 
educational facilities are being improved. It does not 
indicate the present relative rates of expenditure, for 
states that have been most energetic in increasing their 


expenditures were laggards in 1900. 
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Measured by this standard a different group takes 
the lead. North Carolina drops from first place to 
ninth, having spent only $8.33 per capita for schools in 
1922. 
$14.35. 
former standard, comes second by this, having spent 
$12.20 while Missouri and Texas came third and fourth 
with $11.94 and $10.79, respectively. 
explained by the fact that in 1900 North Carolina stood 
at the bottom of the Southern states on a basis of per 


Oklahoma takes the lead with an expenditure of 
West Virginia, below the average by the 


This shifting is 


capita expenditure, and in climbing to ninth place has 
made greater relative progress than any of the others, 
while West Virginia stood third in 1900, and in step 
ping up one place made only a slightly relative advance 
On this basis Georgia is the tail-ender with an expendi- 
ture of $4.55 per capita, while Arkansas is next with 
$4.91. 

A few states that in 1900 were leaders in per capita 
expenditure for public schools have lost ground rela- 
tively, although they have all increased their per capita 
While North Carolina 
teenth to ninth place and Louisiana from thirteenth to 


expenditures. rose from six- 
seventh, Mississippi fell from eleventh to fourteenth, 
Arkansas from ninth to fifteenth, and Georgia from 
tenth to sixteenth. 

Neither of the foregoing comparisons measures th« 
effort the people of the states are making for better 
educational facilities. To get at that it is necessary to 
take the wealth into account. Measured by this stand- 
ard, Oklahoma again takes the lead, having spent 0.77 
per cent of its wealth for public schools in 1922. Texas 
comes second, with 0.536 per cent and North Carolina 
is third with 0.488 per cent. Arkansas is again the 
The two “monkey 

Kentucky, stand 


tail-ender with only 0.341 per cent 

legislature” states, Tennessee and 
fourteenth and twelfth, and Georgia, whose legislature 
tried to enact similar legislation only last summer and 


succumbed to the storm of ridicule from the entire 
state, is fifteenth by this, the most telling of the stand- 
ards of measurement. 

Nothing but an imaginary line separates the backward 
Georgia and Tennessee from the progressive North 
Carolina. Nothing but a similar line separates the 
backward Arkansas from the progressive Oklahqma 
Why should the people of one state be so much less lib 
eral in support of their schools than the people of an 
other that has no better opportunities for obtaining the 
lie in 


advantages of civilization? Does the difference 


the people themselves, in their leaders, or—what mays 
seem the same thing, but isn't quite—in a difference 
political machines?’—From The World's Work for 


November, 1925. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE 
HE ANNUAL meeting of the American Assoc 
ation for the Advancement of Science meets t! 
year in Kansas City, Missouri, December 28, 1925 
January 2, 1926. 

Section Q (Education) of the Association will m 
on Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, Decem)e 
29-31. An interesting program has been worked < 
the general outline of which is given below. The Chair- 
man of Section Q is Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, of 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and the Secretary is Prof. A. S. Barr, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, University of Wisconsin. 

The tentative program follows: 

Tuesday Morning—Specific contributions bearing upon 
subjects of the curriculum. These are to be intensive, lim 
studies, pertaining to subject matter, criteria of selection, 
organization, of use of sequence, etc 

Tuesday Afternoon—Experimental studies of teaching ; 
cedures. 

Wednesday Morning—Descriptive studies and reports. 

Wednesday Afternoon—Miscellaneous scientific contributi 
There are to be a number of ten and twelve minute reports 

Wednesday Evening—The Phi Delta Kappa dinner, and : 
addresses of the retiring Vice-Presidents of Sections I and 

Thursday Morning—Mental tests and the refinement of m: 
uring instruments—joint session with Section I. 


Thursday Afternoon—Studies of learning 
Section I 


joint session wit 
Thursday Evening—This program is to be taken more or 
from the work of the Committee of the American, Associat 
for the advancement of Science, on the place of the sciences 
education. There will probably be one paper presenting 
analysis of the current meaning of scientific methods; tw: 
three papers presenting specific studies made by diffierent m 
bers of the Committee, and a concluding discussion by 

such individual as Dr. Slosson on “The Philosophy of Science 
in Education.” 


High school attendance in Indiana increased 55 
per cent during the past five years. Increase in 
elementary grades was 14.91 per cent, according 
Statistics compiled by the State Department of Pub! 


Instruction of Indiana. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 16 TO 22, 1925 
HE FOLLOWING program for the observance °f 
Week this year has be 
agreed upon by the Bureau of Education, the Nationa 


American Education 


Education Association and the American Legion, under 
whose joint auspices American Education Week is 
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promoted annually. The week will start on Monday, 
November 16, and end on Sunday, November 22. 


CONSTITUTION Day 


Monday, November 16. 
“The Constitution is the bulwark of democracy and oppor- 
tunity.” 


1. Unity, justice, tranquility, defense, welfare and liberty. 
2. Our Constitution guarantees these rights. 
3, Our Constitution is the expression of the will of the 


people.” 
4. One Constitution, one Union, one Flag, one History. 
Slogans—Ballots, not bullets. 
Know the Constitution. 
Visit your schools today. 


PatrioTisM Day 
Tuesday, November 17. 
‘The Flag of the United States of America is the symbol of 
the ideals and institutions of our Republic.” 
1. Our Flag insures the sanctity of life and the security of 
property. 
Quicken the sense of public duty. 
3. Voting is the primary duty of the patriot. 
4. Our national honor must be preserved from unjust attack. 
Slogans—America first. 
Vote at all elections. 
Visit your schools today. 


ScHOOL AND TEACHER Day 


Wednesday, November 18. 
It is not too much to say that the need of civilization is the 
need of teachers.”—Calvin Coolidge. 
The teacher is a nation builder 
2. The school is the foundation of democracy 
Provide for the needs of your schools. 
4. Trained teachers require adequate compensation. 
S The teaching of patriotism is the duty of all public 
servants. 
Slogans—The better the teacher the better the school. 
Visit your schools today. 


CONSERVATION AND Turirt Day 
Thursday, November 19. 
The forests of America, however slighted by man, must 
have been a great delight to God.”"—John Muir 
Conserve our national resources 
Prevent forest fires. 
Industry and thrift spell prosperity. 
Saving insures happiness. 
gans—-Plant a tree 
Work and save 
Visit your schools today. 


Know Your Scnoor Day 
ty, November 20. 
rogressive civilization depends upon progressive education - 
Schools must progress with the times 
2 Preparation for modern day life demands a broader course 


of study. 


3. The school must be kept abreast of science and invention. 
4. A little invested in education saves much expended on 
crime, poverty and disease. 
Slogans—Good schools for all communities. 
Make your schools livable. 
Visit your schools today. 


CoMMUNITY AND HeattH Day 
Saturday, November 21. 
“Physical education means health and strength.” 
1. The school is a community center. 
2. Equality of opportunity for every American boy and girl. 
3. Public library service for every community. 
4. Proper food and rest for children. 
5. A health officer for every community. 

6. Adequate parks for city, state and nation. 
Slogans—A square deal for the country boy and girl. 
A sound mind in a sound body. 

Visit your neighbor today. 


For Gop AND Country Day 
Sunday, November 22 
“Religion, morality, and education are necessary for good 
government.” 
1. Education in the home 
2. Education in the school. 
3. Education in the church 
Slogans—A Godly nation cannot fail. 


Visit your Church today. 


URGENT NEEDS OF MENTALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED REVEALED BY MENTAL 
HYGIENE SURVEY* 

NATIONAL StTupy oF STaTE LAws SHows GREAT 
BACKWARDNESS IN PROVISIONS OF 
SPECIAL CLASSES 
“ HE MENTAL retardation of the 900,000 

handicapped children found by the National 

Committee for Mental Hygiene to be getting 
little or no benefit from the ordinary courses of instruc- 
tion in the public schools of the country, is exceeded 
only by the backwardness of the states and municipali- 
ties in providing the facilities for special-class instruc- 
tion sorely needed by those children.” So says Dr. 
Thomas H. Haines, the committee’s expert on mental 
deficiency who, after an inquiry into the situation in 
430 cities and 38 states, reports that only 14 states 
have laws relating to the subject, and that among those 
there is a wide variation in the conception of the prob- 
lem and the methods of dealing with it. He also notes 
that less than 50,000 mentally deficient children are 
cared for in special classes in the whole of the territory 
surveyed. His report appears in a recent issue of 
Mental Hygiene, quarterly journal of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. 


* News item from The National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York City 
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Two outstanding conclusions of Dr. Haines’s study 
are: (1) That legislation which places the whole sub- 
ject of the special training of mentally handicapped 
children under the care of state departments of educa- 
tion, definitely stimulates the organization of special 
training facilities; (2) that while in theory statutory 
permission or requirement is probably not necessary as 
a prerequisite for organizing special classes in any state, 
legislative requirements, taken in connection with pro- 
visions for the supervision of the special-class teaching 
by the state department of education, for competent 
clinical examination of problem children, and for finan- 
cial aid from the state treasury, do act as accelerators 
of the organization of special-class facilities in the pub- 
lic schools. 

Offers of state aid, Dr. Haines finds, are apparently 
not the most important determinants of special-class 
organization. “Until proper provision has been made 
for the diagnosis of personality difficulties and other 
mental handicaps among the problem children of a 
school, there can be little prospect of successfully 
organizing educational facilities to meet the peculiar 
developmental needs of these children. We must under- 


stand why a child fails to develop naturally and norm- 
ally before we can bring aid to the processes of nature. 
which is what the special class aims to do. The next 
step consists in provision for the proper supervision of 
special classes by specialists in this particular field of 
education.” When these two classes of aid shall have 
been furnished to the smaller school districts in a state 
there will be less need, Dr. Haines asserts, than at pres 
ent for state support of the special class. The average 
district will be able to find the means to operate special 
classes when it has been clearly shown that many of 
the problems of the schools can be successfully met 
only by such classes. 

State laws must primarily provide for the clinical 
study and educational adjustment of all children incap 
able of receiving proper training by ordinary instruc 
tion methods. This includes the feebleminded, the su- 
normal, the borderline, the psychopathic, the psychoneu- 
rotic, and those who exhibit behavior problems. |! 
these are problems for the school. For their solution 
the school must have the help of mental medicine or 
medical psychology. 


BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 


Paintincs of Many Lanps anp Aces. By Albert W. Heck- 
man. The Art Extension Society, 415 Madison’ Avenue, New 
York City, and Westport, Conn., 1925, 8 vo., 63 pages. 


Mr. Heckman has prepared one of the most service- 
able booklets for the school, the home, and the general 
reader that the writer has seen on the subject of picture 
study and art appreciation. The author is instructor in 
fine arts in Teachers College, Columbia University, and 
special lecturer at the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
This booklet has been prepared to accompany some 
ninety color reproductions of paintings which have 
been selected by the Art Extension Society for study 


in the elementary grades and high schools 


In addition to a concise introduction and a selected 
list of reference books on “Art Appreciation and Re 
lated Subjects,” there are five short chapters on “The 
Child and Picture Study,” “Art Appreciation,” “Class 
“The Course of 


Room Practice.” “Picture Analvsis,” 


Study and Lesson Plan,” and thirty-eight pages of! 


“Analyses of Pictures and Biographical Notes.” 
This booklet can be used to good advantage by any 
classroom teacher. It should find wide use in the 


schools and homes of the land 


E.ements or Commerctat Law. By Charles B. Cole. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1925. 376 pp. $1.48. 
The purpose of this book is to give the student 4 
It is not i: 
tended as a text for the student who is going to mak« 


clear idea of the basic principles of law. 


law a profession, but rather for the layman who desires 
to conduct his business affairs intelligently and to kn: 
when he needs professional counsel. To accompli 
this end, the author has written in a clear, concise sty 
avoiding the use of technical language as far as p 
sible. At the end of each chapter there is an excellen 
summary, a set of questions designed to provok« 
thought, and a number of problems which show tic 
practical application of the text to actual situations 


Becinner’s Geometry. By Roland R. Smith New Yor) 


The Macmillan Company, 1925. 327 pp 

The author frankly admits that there is “no roya! 
road to geometry,” but he has attempted to smoo* 
over some of the rough places by developing the su 
ject matter in this text so that it will be “Geometr) 
understood, not memorized.” Before making any 
formal statement the author attempts to familiarize the 


pupil with all the facts relative to a given problem or 
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theorem by a series of exercises leading up to the main 

demonstration. By this method the pupil is not given 

a problem and asked to reproduce it, but just the oppo- 

site—he builds up to it. 

Un Drama Nuevo. By Tamayo y Baus. Edited by Edwin S. 
DuPoncet. New York and Chicago: World Book Company, 
1925. 150 pp. $0.80. 

This is a drama by one of the leading Spanish authors 
of the nineteenth century. The editor has prepared it 
for the student who has had at least one year of prepa- 
ration in the language. It contains a vocabulary of the 
more difficult words, and all new idioms are explained 
in a series of notes at the bottom of each page. No 
attempt is made to present any grammatical discussion 
as the aim of this little volume of the New World 
Series is to acquaint the student with a good example 
of modern Spanish literature. 

Tue Hare Literary Reapers. Edited by Edward Everett 
Hale. New York and Chicago: World Book Company, 1925. 
248 pp. each, 3 vols. $0.60 each. 

The editor has brought together in these three vol- 
umes a very remarkable collection of representative se- 
lections from a number of authors who are well worth 
knowing. Throughout the series he has kept in mind 
the varied interests of different readers, but at the same 
time he has chosen selections which will develop stand- 
ards of good taste in all branches of literature. Each 
selection is preceded by a short, well written explana- 


tory sketch which gives the reader a better acquaint- 
ance with the author and a deeper appreciation of his 
work. For the upper grammar grades, where the study 
of good literature is often neglected, this collection 
would be a valuable addition to the curriculum. 


—A. K. K. 


Le Bourceotse GentTiLHoMME. By Moliére. Edited by Thomas 
E. Oliver. Boston: Ginn and Company, 1925. 188 pp. $0.64. 
In this delightful comédie-ballet the French master, 

Moliére, has given the world an interesting plot sup- 
ported by a brilliant cast of characters. The editor has 
supplied a good introduction, an extensive vocabulary, 
and an explanatory set of notes. The student who has 
an elementary knowledge of French will find it a very 
readable text in French literature. 


GramMar To Use. By William D. Lewis and Helen M. Lynch.i 
New York: The John C. Winston Company, 1918. 218 pp. 
This is a very clear and simple arrangement of the 

grammatical principles needed in every-day spoken and 

written English. It makes no attempt to give any wide 
knowledge of grammatical theory, but devotes the 

space ordinarily used in this manner to a wealth of il- 

lustrations which is a departure from the usual formal 

arrangement. Since it presents the more essential ma- 

terial and omits the more theoretical, it should make a 

very good text in upper grammar and junior high 

school grades. 


years. 


NEWARK 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A Textbook for Students of Education Based 
upon Writings of Representative Educators 


By WILLIS L. UHL 


Professor of Education, University cf Wisconsin. 
Author of “The Materials of Reading” and 
Co-Author of “ The Pathway to Reading” 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION is a compilation of the most helpful and 
pertinent articles on this subjeet which leading educators in this field have written in recent 


Much of this literature has previously appeared in educational magazines only, and is 


now for the first time available for instructional purposes. 


For 


High School Teachers, Colleges of Education 
Teachers Colleges, and Reading Circles 


SILVER, BURDETT AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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The University of North Carolina 


Announces the following important publications 


Robert E. Lee: An Interpretation By Woodrow Wilson 


A rare and important contribution representative of Mr. Wilson's best style<and thought. 
Cloth. $1.00. 


Law and Morals By Roscoe Pound 


A discussion of the evolution of law in relation to morals. The papers present certain important 
social interpretations and blaze new trails in the field of legal literature. Part I, The Historical 
View. Part Il, The Analytical View. Part III, The Philosophical View. 


Religious Certitude in an Age of Science By Charles Allen Dinsmore 


In “Religious Certitude in an Age of Science,” Professor Dinsmore treats of the conflict 
between the critical intellect in man and that inner spirit which would believe and aspire and 
rest in certitude. He maintains that the word knowledge belongs to religion as well as to 
science and that religious apprehension reaches nearer the heart of its object than scientific 
knowledge. 


Analytical Index to the Ballad Entries in the Stationers’ Registers 
By Hyder E. Rollins 


This index “will instantly take rank amongst the most important works of bibliographical 
reference. In a word, it will be indispensable.”—-G. L. Kittredge. Contains: I, The title of 
every ballad listed at Stationers’ Hall, with complete bibliographical data and an immense 
amount of collateral information; II, An index of first lines of all the ballads listed in Index 
I; III, An index of all the names and subjects dealt with in the entries and notes. 


Paper $3.00. Cloth $4.00. 


Argentine Literature. A Bibliography of Literary Criticism, Biography, and 
Literary Controversy By Sturgis E. Leavitt 


This bibliography is the result of researches carried out in the libraries of Buenos Aires while 
the compiler was the holder of a Sheldon Traveling Fellowship awarded by Harvard University. 
Paper. $1.50. 


The Saprolegniaceae By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species and direct observations on and illustrations 
of all American species of the family Saprolegniaceae. Notes are added on related families, 
as Leptomitaceae, Blastocladiaceae, and Monoblepharidaceae. Most cytological and physio- 
logical details of importance appearing in the literature since Humphrey's work (1892) have 
been included or referred to under the species involved. Quarto. 201 pages 6 half tones, and 
57 line plates Cloth. $10.00 


The Clavarias of the United States and Canada By W. C. Coker 


This book contains descriptions of all known species of Clavarias, or coral mushrooms, in the 
area covered, most of which have been redescribed from the living condition. Both European 
and American type material has been examined wherever possible, and synonomy established 
All fut two of the plates have been made from living material. Large octavo. 209 pages. 

colored plates, 72 half tones, and 12 line plates Cloth. $8.00. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA PRESS 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 
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How Does YOUR Siate Stand on the Shorthand Question? 


AN others 


On January 1, 1925, shorthand was taught as a regular 
subject in the Public High Schools of 5,307 cities and towns 
in the United States In 4,965, or 93.55 per cent of these 
cities and towns, Gregg Shorthand is the regularly adopted 
system 

In the private schools of the country 
‘Grege” are practically synonomous. 


“Shorthand” and 


College Training for Gregg Teachers 
With two or three exceptions Gregg Shorthand is the only 
system taught in our institutions of higher learning that offer 
courses mm commercial teacher training. The advantages of this 
are apparent to every teacher, high school principal, or city 
superintendent. 
World's Sneed and Accuracy Records 
In 1921, 1923, 1924 and 1925 the world’s shorthand speed 
contests, conducted by the National Shorthand Reporters’ Asso 
iation, were won by writers of Gregg Shorthand 
If you are interested in economy in instruction, economy in 
learning, and in the reduction of student mortality, write us 
for full intormation. 
THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
of Basiness Bui Books 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Publishers 
NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


| 


@argent Handbook Series 


American Private Schools 
A Guide Book for Parents. 
A Compendium for Educators. 
Annual Review of Educational Events. 
A discriminating Review of the Private Schools 
as they are today. 
%th Edition, 1056 pages; round corners, crimson 
silk cloth, gold stamped, $6.00 
Summer Camps 
An Annual Survey of the Summer Camps. 
2nd Edition, 768 pages, 200 illustrations, $5.00 


PORTER SARGENT 


11 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 


If in your Cotton Duck 
Window Shades 
you want 


QUALITY - SERVICE 
PRICE 


Write today to the 


Luther O. Draper 
Shade Co. 


Spiceland, Ind. 
Make the Roller and Folding Styles 


We willeend you postpaid any echool or tage beak upon receipt 
of the publishers list price 40 per cent redoctxx 
Send us a trial order 


We of second baad etheol ofr col 
Transiations in oz bey Ser 
eniable with us. Seac ist [or our offer 


BARNES & NOBLE, INC. 
76 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


ANY TRANSLATION 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear 
($2.00 each), Parallel Text ($1.50 each), and 
Fully Parsed Translations ($2.00 each) of Czsar’s 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil’s Aeneid, also 
Translations of other Ancient and Modern Classics. 
We can also supply any Dictionary published, in- 
cluding the well known Students’ French, German, 
Italian and Spanish two-part Dictionaries, at $1.25; 
Noble’s Large Type Spanish-English, English- 
Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. Cash with 
order. 


TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO. 
76 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 


The Associated School Services 


offers a personal, confidential, individual placement 
service for positions in secondary schools, normals, 
colleges or universities. 

NOW used or has been used by Master's or Doctor's 
from nearly a hundred American institutions as well as 
from several Canadian and foreign ones. 

MEMBERSHIP VERY LIMITED. 


now being made for the 1926-27 session. 


Engagements 


Inquiries from North Carolina should be addressed 
to the office at 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


We make various styles of 


DUCK SHADES 


both ROLLER and FOLDING 
Write as for catalogue, prices, 
and PREE SHADE. 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICeELaND, INDIANA 
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A new text book of outstanding merit 


ELEMENTARY AND INTERMEDIATE ALGEBRA 
by Schultze and Breckenridge 


A complete revision and 


re-organization of the 


ELEMENTARY 


ALGEBRA of Arthur Schultze, for twenty years a popular and a success- 


ful textbook. 


Leading features 


An abundance of examples for drill 


There are more than enough problems right 
in the book. The teacher need dictate no more. 


A new method of approaching Algebra 

The thereby 
utilizing some features of the project method. 
The use of this feature is optional with the 
individual teacher. 


real problem is motivated, 


THE MACMILLAN COMPAN 


Checks emphasized and extended 

Dr. Schultze’s admirable treatment of this 
subject has been considerably amplified and 
extended with new material. 
Chapter on computation 

A new chapter on this important subject 
has been added. 
Chapter on graphs of statistics 

A new chapter with many problems has 
been added. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 


The Seeman Printery Incorporated 


ESTABLISHED 1885 


Complete printing house with 
modern equipment, and a per- 
sonnel of high grade craftsmen, 
insuring prompt and intelligent 
handling of your orders whether 
they be large or small. 


Correspondence Invited 


DURHAM,N. C. 
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